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came so spicily from one who knew the greatest men and
women of the day !
Madame de Maintenon was too good an educator not to
realise that seclusion within convent walls might easily
make a schoolgirl view the world in a too roseate light.
Practical good sense pervaded all her conversation and made
her for ever try to bring her girls face to face with the
realities of life. Their fair dreams of an enchanting
existence to be entered upon when once they had left school
were ever being dispelled by Madame's quiet realism and her
insistence on the facts of life.
There were talks also with the nuns, either at recreation
hours or on those days specially set apart for needlework
and conversation, when, grouped around their foundress,
they discussed with her their common aims. A tone of
disinterestedness and lofty self-dedication characterise these
talks in which were unfolded the ideals of St. Cyr. All
success depended upon the personal worth of the teachers ;
they must, then, strive to sacrifice themselves wholly to
their ideal, to fit themselves each day more perfectly for the
work taken up from a high motive, and carried out in
harmony one with aaother.1
Their several positions in the house had to be regulated.
The mistress-general was to guide and animate the school,
but she must not interfere unduly with the class-mistresses.
Their private concerns are outside her sphere of authority
and must be left to themselves and their superiors. The
mistresses must be loyal to one another, never allowing
themselves criticisms ; for instance, they are warned not to
say that the last class-mistress taught the children nothing!
Sound pedagogical ideas are constantly thrown out.
1 Thub, as Dr. Barnard points out, St. Cyr was both a school and a training
college.    See Part H, Chap. V, " The Training of the Educator."